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From the Boston Recorder. 
PRESENT STATE 


of THE GREEK CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


1, A concise account of the Greek Church in 
eneral. : , ; 

The Greek Church received its name in con- 
ralistinction to the F.atin or Roman Church. It 
also called the Eastern in distinction from the 
VesternChurch. Says Milne, “The Eastern and 
Vostern Churches were,” as early as the middle 
fthe third century, “divided from each other 
; the Greek and Roman language, though cement- 
| by the common bond, of the Roman govern- 


nent, and much more, of the common salvation.” 


(Constantinopte, it is well known, was the prin- 
‘pal seat of the Eastern or Greek, while Rome 
ae the seat of the Western or Roman Church. 
As the powers of the sees of Rome and Constan- 
jnople increased, mutual jealousies were excited ; 
nd coutroversies continually subsisted, and were 
ccasionally carried on with violence from the 
ixth to the middle of the eleventh century. 
These controversies were sometimes respect- 
pg doctrines: as, whether the Holy Ghost pro- 
eeded from the Father alone, or from the Father 
nd Son; and whether Christ’s body and blood 
ere really present in the eucharist. Sometimes 
hey were respecting practice; as, whether the 
viship of images should be allowed in the church- 
s; and whether communion should be adminis 
ved in both kinds to the laity. But we have 
rison to suppose, that these bickerings arose 
riueipally from the ambition and avarice of the 
opes uad bishops. ‘Though it may be difficult in 
ycase to decide where the blame should exclu- 
vely fall; yet from the pride and hautiness of 
¢ Roman See, we can there find enough to cen= 
ure, 
About the middle of the ninth century, pope 
icholas, ina council held at Rome, excommuni- 
ted Photius the patriarch of Jerusalem, for mis- 
duct against Iynatius. Photius, in his turn, 
uvened a.council, and pronounced sentence of 
communication against the pope. Such violent 
Md ridiculous transactions were constantiy ta- 
ng place, till the final separation of the Greeks 
m the Latins. - ‘This took place about the mid- 
¢ of the eleventh century. 
bbe: peiteny over which the Greek Church is 
ee, is greater than that of the Latin Church. 
erable part of Greece, the Grecian Isles, 
ia ait, Moldavia, Kzypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, 
leiting ta, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and 
se het all under the jurisdiction of tne pa- 
sof Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Nd Jerusalem. 
me: oe the whole Russian empire in Eu- 
and a part of Siberia in Asia, Astrachan, Co- 
beech, indena are compreheaded by the Greek 
reek Chure h th So great is the extent of the 
e Church of fe iat it seems an impropriety, that 
olic or Uae ome has acquired the title of Ca- 
has ersal Church. 


: ” Greek Church in Russia. 
Shall have reference chieily to Russia in 
Cause the Grecian’ system of faith, 
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Righteousness exalteth a Nation : but sin is a reproach to any People—Sotomon. 
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which is embraced by the Russians has made in- 
considerable progress in their Asiatic possessions. 
With the excption of.a few archi-episcopal sees, 
(viz. ‘Tobolsk, Astrachan, Irkutsh, Nershinsk,) the 
inhabitants of Russia in Asia are either Mahome- 
dans, or are followers of the superstition of Delai 
Lama, or of the Shaman religion. 4 

Before the introduction of Christianity into 
Russia towards the close of the tenth century, the 
deepest ignorance prevailed. Their religion was 
the wotship of Nature, under the character of a 
female. ‘They worshipped particular objects in 
nature, as fire and earti: The immortality of the 
soul and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, were even doctrines of their belief. 


The following is Milner’s accoupt of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia’ “In the year 
955, Olga the queen of Russia, sailed from Kion 
to Constantinople, and received baptism, together 
with her attendants. On her return, she perse- 
vered in the Christian religion, but could rot pre- 
vail'on her family and subjects to receive the 
name; the Greek missionaries, however laboured 
still and gradually succeeded. 


“At length Wolodimir, her grandson, in the 
year 961 married Anno, sister of the emperor Ba- 
zil, who bWher zealous importanity prevailed on 
her spouse to receive Christianity. He was bap- 
tized in the year $87; and from that time Rus- 
sia received a Christian establishment, and has 
ever since considered herself a daughter of the 
Greek Charch.” 

It seems, that this prince Wolodimir, or Viadi- 
inir, was successful in bringing over his subjects 
te Christianity ; for according to the Russian an- 
nals, 20,000 of his subjects were baptized the 
same day with himself. “From that period,” 
says Pinkerton, “the catholical and apostolic 
faith of the Eastern or Greek Church, together 
with its ordinances, rites and ceremonies, has 
been preserved among this peeple nearly in the 
same state, in which they were first received and 
established. The Roman Pontilfs, indeed, have 
attempted at different times to impose their creed 
on the Russians; but every such attempt has in- 
variably proved abortive, and to this day they re- 
main Steadfast in the faith of their ancestors.” 


The doctrine of transubstantiation bas, how- 
ever, crept inte the Greek Church not only in Rus- 
sia, but alsw in the Eastern Churches. This was 
not a doctrine of the primitive Greek Church; 
but was probably introduced by the Catholic 
priests. of the middle ages. 


After Christianity had become the religion of 
Russia, her princes cultivated an intercourse with 
other nations ; and. invited learned men to reside 
with them. Those, whe accepted their invita- 
tions, were principally Greeks fromm Constantino- 
ple. They assisted in establishing schools, and 
in propagating the Christian faith throughout the 
empire. Many books were translated from the 
Greek into the Slavonian language: and many 
branches of useful knowledge were taught in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. ‘The irruption, how- 
ever of the Mogul Tartars in the 13th century, 
stopped for upwards of 200 years all progress in 
civilization in Russia. After they were deliver- 
ed from the Tartar yoke in the middle of the 16th 
ceutury, the Russians again attempted the diffu- 
sion of learnipg. At the beginning of the 17th 
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century, general civilization became an object of 
importance with government. 5 iss be 

II. A statement of the present ecclesiastical 
establishment in Russia. This will be little else 
than an abstract from Pinkerton. 

1. Churches, service, doctrines, &c. 

‘The whole Russian empire is devided into 36 
dioceses, which in extent are nearly the same 
with divisions of the empire into provinces. Tn 
these there are 483 cathodcats, and 26,598 church- 
es, which are in general magnifjcent buildings. | 

The service of the church is encumbered with 
a multitude of rites and ceremonies. It is con- 
tained in upwards of 20 volumes folie, and all in 
the Slavonian language. The Slavonian is one o 
the primitive languages of Eurepe ; and in its 
various dialects is more exclusively spoken than 
any of the others. ’ 

The service of the church is performed in a for- 
mal and unintelligible manner. The. Russians 
make no use of a complete copy of the Bible in 
their churches. They have ouly extracts from 
the Old Testament and Epistles, interspersed 
throngh their service; and even many of the 
clergy in the country do not possess an entire co- 

y of the Scriptures. 

The Slavonian version of the Bible was made 
in the ninth century; and is very defective. In 
March, 1816, the Emperor of Ruasia recommend- 
ed to the holy Synod to procure a translation of 
the Bible into the modern Russian. The Synod 
unanimously adopted the recommendation, and 
voted that the translation should be revised by 
the most learned of the clergy, and published by 
tie Russian Bible Society in two columns, Slavo- 
nian and Russian, Says the Christian Observer, 
“the idea of this noble work is the pure sugges- 
tion of his Imperial Majesty ; and the Russian 
Bible will remain an imperislrable meimorial 
both of bis piety, and of his paternal solicitude 
for the welfare of his subjects.” 

A view of the principles of the Church of Ras- 
sia may be found m a umiary of Christian Di- 
vinity,” by Platon, late Metropolitan ef Moscow, 
This work has been lately translated from the 
Slavonian by Mr. Pinkerton. It was first publish- 
ed in 1765. Since that period, it has gone through 
many large editions, and has been introduced ine 
to almost every place of education in the empire. 

Upon the character of this work, the Christian 
Observer says, “the views of the aa be ae on 
the essentials of Christianity are decidedly of that 
sort which would, in this country, be called evan- 
gelical ; not however of the Calvinistic, but of 
the Armenian school.” 

‘The doctrine of ‘the Trinity, as stated in this 
work corresponds with the views of many of our 
orthodox divines. The Holy Ghost is, however, 
represented as proceeding from the Father alone, 
and net from the Father and the Son, according 
to the Nicene faith. This, however, tends in no 
degree te lower his estimate of the influence of 
the Spirit. ° 

In his account of Traditions and Ceremonies, 
the Metropolitan seems to have accommodated 
himself tov much to the general taste.- The com-.- 
mon peopie in Russia are given to supersti- 
tious practices, and are much under the influence 
of imaginary fears. They also invoke the saints, 
and worship pictures with as little reserve as in 
the most superstitious days of the Church ofRome. . 
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Even Platon asserts, that “reverencing the pic- 
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sia for the monastic life to such a degree as to in- 


tures is not contrary to the second command- jure the interests of the community, on account 


ment.” Nevertheless if our judgment of the 
Greek Church were to be formed from an opinion 
of this writer, we should be inclined to say little 
of its idolatry or superstition. But says the Chris- 
tian Observer, “the concurrent testimeny of all 
travellers wl prove, that whatever may be the 
views of learned and able men, the great body of 
the people are immersed in gross ignorance.” | 

2. Clergy —The Russian clergy are divided 
into Regular and Secular. The former are ail 
monks, and the latter are the parochial clergy. 
The superior clergy are divided into metropoli- 
tans, archbishops, and bishops, who are indiscri- 
minately styled @rchires. ‘The secular priests 
coasist of Protoires, or as they wete formerly 
called Protopopes, Priests, and Deacons, together 
with #eaders and Sacristans. According to the 
statement published by the Holy Synod, the num- 
ber of Protoires, Priests and Deacons in actual 
employ was 44,487; and of Readers aad Secris 
tans, 54,2393 in all 98,726, 

Upon the character of the clergy, says Mr. 
Pinkerton, “the superior clergy of Russia are 
men, whose candour, modesty, and truly primitive 
simplicity of manners, would have illustrated te 
first ages of Christianity.” 

The duties of a secular priest in Russia, are 
peculiarly laborious. “To this cause in part,” 
says Mr. Pinkerton, “Tam disposed to attribute 
thut want of zeal and activity in advancing the 
true interests of religion and morality, which in 
general forms such a conspicuons feature in the 
character of the Russian clergy.” 

Kew publications either of a moral or religious 
kind come from the pens of the clergy ; and as 
for religious magazines or journals, they are but 
little known in Russia. 

In most of the churches now, both in towns and 
villages, a sermon is preached every Sunday, and 
on the chief holidays. Says Pinkerton, “some of 
these discourses, which L have heard in diiterent 
parts of the ewpire, for sound reasoning and clear 
views of the leading doctrines of the Gospel, 
might have done honour to a British clergyman.” 

oe The schools of the clergy, ov spritual schools, 
belung to the most ancient iustitutions of Russia ; 
and, tilf the establishment of the public schools in 
the beginning of the last century, they were the 
only seminartes of education »: the empire. 

‘The number of spiritual schools in the different 
parts of the empire is 58; of which four are aca- 
demies, 36 seminaries, (one in every diocese, un- 
der the particular direction of the bishop) and 18 
inferior schools, in which the Russian language 
aud doctrines of Christianity are the chief objects 
of study. ‘Khe four academies are particularly 
appropriated for training up the most hopeful 
young men to the office oi teachers in the spiritual 
schuols. 

in these 58 spiritual schools, upwards of 26,000 
young men are.at present educated, principally at 
the expense of government. ‘The number of scho- 
lars in the four academies is about 4000, with up- 
wards of OU preceptors 5 and in.t!.¢ OO seminaries 
there are upwards of 20,000 scholars, and 297 
teachers. In the 18 schools there are nearly COG” 
scholars, and 30 teachers. ‘Their theological stu- 
dies are confined to the Greek fathers, and to the 
works of the Russian disvines. Among these are 
the voluminous writings of Platon, (to «hich we 
bave before referred,) and of several other dis- 
tunguished divines. 

ln support of thes€ spiritual schools, since the 
year 1764, tire sum has at different times been in- 
creased from $8,000 rubles per annum, till by his 
present lmperial Majesty, Alexander, it was raised 
in 1807 to $62,505 rubles, a sum equal to so many 
dollars. 

4. JMonasterics and Nunnerics—Before the 
time of Peter the Great, arage prevailed in Rus- 


of the disproportion of population to the extent 
of territory. This disproportion of population 
to extent of territory still continues, The present 
number of inhabitants in the whole,Rassian em- 

ire is now upwards of 44,000,000, But Russia 
is said to be capable of supporting 600,000,000 of 
inhabitants. Since the regulations adopted by 
Peter the Great, and the measures employed by 
the Empress Catharine IT. respecting monasteries 
and nunneries, there are found in 387 monasteries 
unly 4901 monks, and in 91 nunneries, 1696 nuns. 

5. Ecclesiastical government.—QOn the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia, the first dig- 
nitaries of the church were Metropolitans, who. 
were chosen by the Grand Princes and Bishops, 
and ordained, by the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Afterwards, the Metropolitan of Moscow was or- 
dained Patriarch of all Russia with powers equal 
with those of the eastern Patriarchs. 

Peter the Great abolished the patriarchal office, 
and in 1721 instituted the Holy Legislative Sy- 
nod ; the appointment of whose mnrembers depends 
entirely on the will of the Sovereign. 

The whole government and spiritual concerns 
of the church are vested in the Holy Synod, which 
in dignity is on a level with the Legislative Se- 
nate. At the head of the Holy Legistative Synod 
is always a laymau, denominated the Ober Pro- 
curatur. ‘This office is at present filled by Prince 
Alexander Galitzin, who is also minister for fo- 
reign confessions, and president of the Russian 
bible Society: “a nobleman” says Mr. Pinkerton, 
“whose high rank, personal talents, and public 
and private character, render him a general bless 
tng and honour to his country.” 


a BIBLE SOCIETIES IN RUSS! iN 


On the 23d of January, 1815, a Bible Society 
was formed at St. Petersburgh, by the formal au- 
thority of the Emperor of Russia. His Imperial 
Majesty subscribed a donation of 25,000 cubles, 
aud an annual contribution of 10,000, Other per- 
sons subscribed in proportion. In less than one 
year from the formation of this seciety, the Scrip- 
tures were printing tp thirteen different janguages. 
Auxiliary socicties were immediately formed in 
several cities,as Moscow, Riga, Yarosloff, Dorpat, 
Reval, and Milan. Indeed the most distant pro- 
vinces of Russia are emulating thuse nearest the 
Inetropolis in this salutary work. 

About two years and a half after the formairon 
of the Bible Society at St. Petersburg, it assumed 
the title of “The Russian Bible Society ;” and 
the number of Bibles and Testaments thea print- 
ing by the Society was stated at 93,000 copies. 
The exertions of the socteties at Moscow, Milan 
and Riga were equally vigorous in their benevo- 
lent object; and the society at Dorpat establish- 
eda Bible Association in every parish under the 
direction of their pastor. ‘These institutions re- 
ceive the patronage of all classes of peuple ; 
“among whom,” says Prince Galitzin, “ the Rus- 
sian clergy by their own liberality and persaasion 
of others, are peculiarly distinguished. ‘The pea- 
santry in the villages lay together their rubles, 
and their kopecs to support the good cause of tie 
Society.” 

Auxiliary societies have been formed at Theo- 
dosia in the Crimea, at Astrachan, and Haskaé, 
The Theodosian branch will distribute Bibles in 
the peninsula of the Crimea; and the neighbour- 
lag countries of Caucasus and Anatolia, Abhazia, 
and Mingreilia in ‘Kurkey in Asia. 

In former times, the Abhazi were enlightened 
by the faith of Christ, and belonged to the Greek 
communion. But after the fall of the Greek em- 
pire, like the Circassians, being. deprived of 
preachers, returned to their heathenish customs, 
and many of them embraced the Mahomedan re- 
lizgion, 





The Mingrellians have presery 
their fathers amidst the envy bondage ait 
lain upon them for several centuries, "They m 
continue to hold the Christian faith accord, srl 
the Greek confession. Since this countr "mh 
joined to the Russian empire, we may ex y r 
help will be given particularly from the ta, 
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the ie Saitek: ee 
has numerous facilities for intercourse with ion imp oe 
zia, Mingrellia, and Anatolia, Many of the Ms cide a 
homedans in these regions are favonrably disposed aich the 


towards the introduction of Christian; ' 
them. The Mafti of the Crimea, "9 bony mg 
head of upwards of 19,000 Mahomedan pri ~ 
subscribes fifty rubles annually to the Bible Soe 
ety. Some of the Mahomedan tribes in tie Cop 
casus have requested persons to be sent to ad 
them to read, that they may be able to read Chris 
tian books. A prince of the Mongalian tribe iy 
requested to have the Scriptures sent to 
his people in a language they can read. 
In May, 1816, there was in Russia 13 editions 
of the Scriptures actually in press 5 making ait 
gether, at least 110,000 copies. By the last Ra 
port of the Russian Bible Society, (Sune 15, L8ifiy 
it appears, that 157,100 copies of the Scriptures 
have been printed, are in hand, sr about to bp 
printed, in 30 editions, and 16 diderent languaves, 
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MISSIONARY STATIONS IN RUSSIA, 


The only missionary stations are those of Ky. 
rass, Astrachan, and Orenbarg in Russian Tar. 
ry. ‘These are occupied by missionaries from tie 
Edinburgh Missionary Society. 

The establishment at Karass. which is 530 mile 
southwest of Astrachan, was made by Mr. Bur 
ton and Mr. Paterson. They were sent inti 
year 1802 on a mission of inquiry to Astrachan 
and the country adjacent. In 1805 these inissivt- 
aries were joined by Messrs. Mitchell, Pinkerton, 
Macalpine and Gallway. Mr. Brunton, who is 
since deceased, translated the Scriptures into the 
Varkish language, which is understood by ail the 
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Tartars, who can read, from the banks of the © NE 
Wolga to the shores of the Euxine; and is also E , 
spoken over many extensive and populous regints wtracts f 
in the east. ‘The British and Foveign Bible S- ownage 
ciety has aided in this benevolent object, ant tie f enter 
New Testament has been already published, av! Pe 9 
hevit 


is read with interest by some of the inest learned 
Mahomedans. 

This station is net far distant from a peop 
called Sonnas, in the Caucasian mountains, 0 
far from the Black seas ‘This people amounts t 
about 200,000 sou!s, inhabiting sixty villages, sm 
of which are towns of 960 houses. They ackno f. 
ledge Jesus Christ to be their ouly King and S* ge the pre: 
viour. ‘They consider their preservation, and the Measnague 
preservation of Christianity among them, «4 + “% wi 
miracle. ‘Fhey, in connexion with the missi0 ? m 
before mentioued, may be of essential service ater 
spreadiug the Gospel through the neighbuurily al at 
countries. ae * i: ne 

Messrs. Mitchell and Dickson are stalionel # Ae wen 
Astrachan, where they distribute the Partar N° listesh ur 
one rn,  Persi™t str10u toy 
lestament,.and numerous Tracts, among te resolutio 
merchants, who receive them with eagerness a lay I 
carry them to Derbent, Sherwan, and kspahaa, ® copies of t 
capital of Persia. ilo 

at Urenburg, the key to Siberia and Great = the ‘eae h 
tary, Messrs. Frazer and Macalpine are stale : Recintt 
The Tartars in that region, though nominaly formatile 
hometans, manifest an eagerness to atten of those 
Christian instruction. rinti 

From the view we have now taken of the -< could te : 
Church in Russia, we see, that it is extended 0" : 
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. it ‘By many understood in their 
its decid are ably defended by learned and dis- 


 ouiched divines. Still, however, ignorance, er- 
ting superstition prevail to a considerable do- 


We see; furthermore, that a spirit of religious 
jmprovement has been extensively excited among 
he people by the Emperor, seconded by the pious 
st home and abroad. The extensive scale on 
which the Russian Bible Society 1s formed, and 
the vigorous exertions made. by the Emperor, no- 
bles, and more ordinary Christians, promises very 
much towards a general diffusion of the blessings 
«¢ Christianity. ‘These improvements are by no 
means confined to European Russia. We have 
seen, that there are important missionary estab- 
jishments in Asiatic Russia. Through these chan- 
we may hope, that Christianity may be es- 


- 
neis 4 : “ 
1 Persia, Chinese Tar- 


tended throughout Turkey, 
jary and Siberia. : 

On the whole, we see that Russia presents a 
promising field for inisstonary labours. F orty-four 
willieas of inhabitants within the Russian empire, 
of whom many are favourably disposed towards 
the Gospel, aud the prespect of introducing Chris- 
tianity into the heart of Asia would surely affurd 
ample encouragement for the most ardent mis- 
sionary. And, certainly, if gratitude can be urged 
‘ya case like this, we, in commen with Great 
ritain, owe to the Russians our most cheerful 
services in return for their magnanimous exer- 
‘jong and sufferings in successful§y repelling that 

wer, which in the hand of God has scourged the 
nations. Still it may be questioned, whether be- 
nevolence does not demand, that our exertions be 
directed to those regions, which are fur more des- 
(itute of the blessings of the Gospel. ‘The re- 
ssurces, which Russia has within herself, together 
with those afforded her by Great Britain, must 
absolve American missionaries frum special ex- 
eruivns in the Russiaa Empire. 






i : 
NEW-YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Extracts fromthe Eighth Report of the Board of 
‘ionagers of the New-York Bible Society ; 
presented and read at the annual mecting of Lire 
Society, held the 2d Decenber, 1817. 


One of the first measuves of your Managers, on 
entering upon the duties of the year which has 
just elapsed, was to determine the limits of the 
District, within which it would be proper for this 
Society to distribute Bibles, consistently with the 
terms of connexion with the national Socity as 
ove ofits Auxiliaries. ‘The Board decided that, 
for the present they would generally confine their 
Gissemination of the Scriptures in the English lan- 
fiove within the bounds of the State of New- 
York. 

Persuaded that the Managers of the American 
We Society, possessing more extensive and par- 
‘cular information respecting the wants of places 
ata distance, were, in general, better calcuiated 
Man your Buard to make the most advantageous 
istribution of Bibles to be sent to such places a 
tesolution was passed at an eaicly period of the 
Year, to place at their disposal all the remaining 
a of the French Bible in sheets, amounting to 
the ranean > the bound copies on Land at 
Beis? Te been retained for the use of the 
Sormabls “his proceeding was considered con- 
of hee a its spirit at leas; to the design 
siatiaie i rs Pn epngte tv ihe expense. of 
could to ae ‘ition of the Scrip-ures, and there 
en ofthe. vubt but it would inect the approda- 

Societies who aided in promoting the 


work, nearly ail of whom are co-auxiliaries to the 
ational Institution. 
urihg the last twelve mouths, 1580 Bibles 
en purchased for the use of the Society, 
‘+ have been issued from its dey osi’ery ; 
re for gratuitous ciccu.ativa— 
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These make the number of Bibles gratuitously 
disposed of by the Society, since its formation, 
to be nineteen thousand two hundred and seven- 
ty-nine. 

At the period of the last annual report, it was 
hoped that Branch Societies would, in the course 
of the year, be established in the several wards of 
this city. ‘The Board, after mature consideration, 
have deemed it necessary to defer the execution 
of that project tu a future occasion. 

The number of Biblical Institutions in this 
country, as well as in other parts of Christendom, 
continues greatly to increase, and their concerns 
appear to be conducted with augmented vigour 
and efficiency. We now count in the United 
States 252 Bible Societies ; of which forty are 
managed by females, and ten are juvenile associ- 
ations. 

lt is with cordial satisfaction that we are ena- 
bled to state that the American Bible Society 
continues to receive increasing support, and it is 
laying a foundation for extensive usefulness. It 
has caused six sets of Stereotype plates for the 
Bible in the English language to be executed, and 
it has recently ordered a set of plates to be cast 
for the New-Testament iu Spanish. ‘L.ese, in 
addition to the Brevier plates, from which it has 
been printing for a year past, and the plates for 
the French Bible, lately presented to it by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, will, together 
with the other printing establishments in the U. 
States, be abie to furnish an abundant supply of 
Bibles of various kinds and sizes, so as to keep 
pace with the benevolent enterprize of our fellow- 
citizens for extending their circulation. 
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“MORE GOOD NEWS FROM KENTUCKY. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. William Hamilton 
ty the Editor, dated 
Paris, Kentucky, March 3. 

DEAR SIR—Since my last letter, to you the 
Lord has faveured us with another opportunity of 
attending on a sacramental occasion, and it was 
a glorious tne of the out-pouring of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Twenty-five came forward, and giving 
evidence of an interest in Christ, joined the 
church for the first time, six of whom received 
baptism. O what a lovely sight to see sinners 
submitting to the Lord, and giving themselves 
away ina covenant of love never to be broken !— 
We have reason to believe that the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is not going to stop here. ‘There 
is stilla serious concern about the things of eter- 
nity: and it is tv be hoped that the time is not 
far distant when the Lord will take unto himself 
his great power and reign in the hearts of all peo- 
ple. ‘The enemy of souls is busy in trying to de- 
stroy the work of the Lord ia this place. - But we 
trust it will prevail agaiust all opposition, 

We have formed an association here, called 
the Paris Bible Society, auxiliary to the hen- 
tucky Bible Society. 


“BENEVOLENT EXERTIONS. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Robert Johnston 
tu the Editor, dated 
Forks of Yough, February 21. 
The church in this place is composed of a guod- 
ly number of decent and respectabie professors, 
many of whom, we have reason to believe, are reé- 
ally pious, and some, we trust, are looking and 
longing for times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord, though nothing very encouraging 
has yet appeared. We have had an addition of 


six to the communion this winter, and two of that: 


number, women who have families, were baptized. 
We have tately witnessed an almost unanimous 
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zeal in the Forks, in both sexes, to engage ia be- 
nevolent institutions. ‘The ladies have recently 
organized a Cent Society, which promises impor- 
tant aid to the funds of the Western Missionar 
Society. A Bible Society was formed on the 12t 
instant, including the Rev. Matthew Henderson’s 
charge antl mine, which appears to meet with ve- 
ry general concurrence. ‘The day we met to or- 
ganize exhibited a zeal and unanimity which the 
precepts of that holy Book are calculated to in- 
spire. Abouta hundred names were added to the 
long list of Zion’s professed friends, at our first 
mecting. Lexpect to present you with a copy of 
our Constitution and Address, perhaps by the 
next mail. Late in'the fall, I cdenad to forma 
Bible class in each branch of my charge, on the 
plan recommended by the General Assembly. So 
soon as I got my people to understand the design 
of the institution, it met with encouraging atten- 
tion ; and the experience of a few evenings has 
procured the most unqualified approbation of old 
and young as the best institution for improvine 
the mind in the knowledge of God, and the Bilve, 
that has ever been known in the church. The 
number that meet in each congregation, once in 2 
weeks is generally between eighty and a hundred, 
As it respects myself, 1 can say it is the most 
pleasing and laborious undertaking I ever at- 
tempted. Weseldom get through the examina- 
tion under three hours, I believe this is one of 
the'means by which the Redeemer is about esta- 
blishing his universal dominion on earth. Dear 
friend, the mighty Machine is in operation, which 
will shortly demolish the strong holds of Satan, 
overturn the whole empire of darkness, and es- 
tablish the Redeemer’s kingdom in every land.— 
That this joyful event may soon be realized by 
every people, kindred and nation, is the prayer of 
your friend and brother in the Gospel of our com- 
mon Lord. = 


PARTIES OF PLEASURE, 
AND AWFUL MORAL DEATH! 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN CURISTIANA AND PAULINA, 


Christiana. Tam glad to see you, my dear Pau- 
lina. A visit from you at this time is to me pecu- 
liarly acceptable. For several weeks, my mind has 
been unusually burdened ; and to you I can open 
my heart with unreserved freedom. 

Paulina. Lam happy in the enjoyment of your 
friendship and confidence. T have passed many 
hours inost agreeably in conversation with you ou 
the glorious truths of the Gospel, and the great 
things which God has done for our souls. ‘The re- 
collection of then affords pleasure; and the re- 
newal of those delightful seasons would be most 
gratefal to my heart. With you I can sympathize, 
rejoicing with you when you rejoice, and weeping 
with you when you weep.—But have you been re- 
cently tried with any heavy affliction that has 
weighed down your spirits ? 

Chris. God has manifested his great goodness 
in giving me health, strength, food, clothing, civil 
and religious liberty, and the precious privileges 
of the Gospel, which Ihave not deserved. [ ought 
ever to feel gratitude for these unmerited bleas- 
ings, and labour to improve them to his glory. But, 
with anguish of heart, | deplore the absence of tlie 
life of religion, and the prevalence of a worldly 
spirit, in the church of which Lam a member. 

Pau. I have considered the people that consti- 
tute your church as highly distinguished by privi- 
leges. ‘They have loag enjoyed the Gospel of the 
grace of God. - Tv them has been preached the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. And I have entertain- 
ed the pleasing hope, that the Gospel would come 
to them, “ not in word only, bat in power, and in 
“he Holy Ghost, and iq much assurance.” 

Chris. To us, indeed“ much has been wiven.” 
The place of our present habitation was formerly 
the abode of savages. God, ia his holy providence, - 
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4ras caused them to recede to the western deserts. 
He has planted this church, and sent to us the 
word of salvation. For many years, we have been 
favoured with the stated ministrations of the Gos- 
vel, The grand and all-important truths of Divine 
tevelation have been clearly presented to our 
view. Sinners have been solemnly warned of their 
danger, and called to repentance. Life and death 
have been plainly set before them in multiplied ad- 
dresses from the sacred desk. The evil nature and 
tremendous consequences of rebellion against God 
have been portrayed in their true, but dismal co- 
fours. Jesus Christ, once crucified, but now ex- 
alted, has been evidently set forth as the only Re- 
deemer of a guilty and perishing world. Itiner- 
ant preachers, and missionaries of the cross, have 
visited us ; and, for our spiritual advantage, have 
liberally dispensed the word of life. We have had 
Bibles, and Sabbaths, and sacraments, and prayer 
meetings, and catechetical instruction, with calls. 
and warnings, aud exhortations, that cannot be 
numbered. Surely then, of us “much will be re- 
guired.”—But it is painful to observe, that the 
vineyard which the Lord has planted, and cultivat- 
ed with tender and unremitted care, instead of 
good and delicious fruit, brings forth bitter clus- 
ters of wild grapes. This ground is encumbered 
with barren fig-trees, which in righteous judgment 
might have been long since cut down. An awful 
moral death reigns here. ‘This valley of vision is 
covered with dry bones : lo! they are exceedingly 
dry; and nothing but the breath of the Almighty 
can give them life. Our sensibility is extremely 
morbid. An awful lethargy has seized us. A deep 
sleep has fallen on us, from which we have not 
been awaked by the judgments of Jehoval’s rod, 
or the thunders of mount Sinai. 

Pau. tdo vot wonder that you “ have great hea- 
viness and continual sorrow in your heart,” when 
you see iniquity abounding and the love of many 
waxing cold. When it is evident, that many who 
bear the Christian name are dead in sin, and ob- 
noxious to the wrath of God, while they are utter- 
ly insensible of their guilt and danger, real Chris- 
trans will bewail their torpid and miserable con 
dition, and be disposed to adept the pathetic and 
melting strains of the weeping prophet: “O that 
iny head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people '"—But, my 
dear Christiana, do you think that the Gospel of 
Christ is preaciied in vain to this people? 

Chris. There is redson to believe that it has 
been profitable tu some, and will prove a savour of 
life unto life to their souls. But the number, I fear, 
is comparatively very small; and these, alas! 
haveimbibed too much of a worldly spit & maui- 
fest tov little solicitude for the honour of God and 
the advancement of his kingdom of grace. ‘They 
are not sufficiently valiant tor the truth, which is 
falling ia the streets. ‘They have not confidence 
to speak for God, and exert theinselves to stem 
the torrent of vice and folly, which is sweeping 
multitudes down to the gulf of perdition. But the 
persons, who appear to devive ao spiritual advan- 
tage from the word, are numerous. ‘They attend 
preaching on the Sabbath, when the streets are 
good and the weather pleasant. ‘Phey pay sume 
external respect to religion; and when it is con- 
venient, they hear the words of truth; but they 
will notde them. Let public worship be appoint- 
ed on any day, except tie Sabbath, and the min- 
ister must speak to a few women, and to many 
empty seats, while his benevolent heart is almost 
overwhelmed with the distressing thought, that 
he is labouring in vain, and spending his strength 
for nought. In our worshipping assembites, sume 


are seen bowin: their heads as bulrushes, while 
they give no evid@tice of bowing their hearts to 
the government of the King of Zion. No deep and 
pungent conviction of sia and ungratefal rebellion 
apiunst God is discovered amongst us. Ne sin- 
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ners, wounded with the arrows of the Almighty, 
are found inquiring, with inexpressible anxiety, 
like Peter’s hearers on the day of pentecost, “Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?” ox like the Phi- 
lippian jailor, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?” 
None are seen coming “with weeping and suppli- 
cation,” bewailing the harduess of their hearts and 
the iniquity of their lives, ready to utter the ve- 
hement cry of the two blind men, who heard that 
Jesus was passing by, “Have mercy on us, O Lord, 
thou son of David.” Notwithstanding the lament- 
able coldness and formality of our public meetings, 
with grief, I must add, that most of the religion 
that is visible among us is seen at church. 

Pau. ‘That indifference or Laodicean spirit 
which you describe must be infinitely hateful to 
God, who is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in 
spirit and truth. He strongly condemns and will 
punish those who honour him with theirlips, while 
their hearts are far from him. ‘The words of Christ 
to one of the Asiatic churches are fraught with 
terror to lukewarm professors: “I know thy 
works, that thou art néither cold nor hot: I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then, because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor het, I will spue 
thee out of my mouth: because thou sayest | ain 
rich and increased in gouds, and have need of no- 
thing, and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserabie, aud poor, and blind, and naked.”—O 
that persons of this description could be tnduced 
to regard the advice of our Lord in the subsequent 
words : “I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in 
the fire, that thou mayset be rich; and white rai- 
ment, that thea mayest be clothed—and anoint 
thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest see.— 
Be zealous and repent.” As carnal professors are 
not under the intluence of religious principles, 
there is no reason to hope, that they will do ho- 
nour to their profession, or be useful in reclaiim- 
ing sinners: their conversation will not be as it 
becometh the Gospel of Christ. 

Chris. Of the truth of your remarks we have 
many sad proofs. ‘The conversation of such pro- 
fessors savours not of religion. ‘They possess the 
spirit of the world, and eagerly pursue its vanities. 
Their worldly temper displays itself on all occa- 
sions. ‘Though they account themselves Chris- 
tians ; yet indeed “ they are of the world ; there- 
fore speak they of the world, and the world hear- 
eth them.” ‘They may sometimes talk about the 
externals of religion: but let any person speak of 
the inward exercises of the heart towards God, 
and they appear almost thunder-struck ; a pro- 
found silence ensues! or a subject more palatable 
is introduced ; and the said person is deemed ex- 
tremely imprudent or impolite, and perhaps de- 
rided in his absence as an ostentatious hypocrite. 
Let any one propose and attempt to execute a 
benevolent design, the projecter is deemed assutn- 
ing, and the project, however laudable, must be a- 
bandoned. Many professors have no confidence 
ia their fellow professors. They caanot disclose 
to them the sentiments of their hearts on any sub- 
ject, without fear of being misrepresented, not to 
say slandered or betrayed. In this state of things, 
where ts the communion of saints ? It. cither does 
ner can exist—I fear tat family and closet de- 
votion is sadly neglected. Some of our youth hear 
the sung of che drunkard, if they sip not of his in- 
toxicating bow) ; and others are begianing to learn 
the language oi hell from their ungodly associates. 
On account of these things I mourn in silence ; yet 
have anuthes ground of che bitterest lamentation 
—the estrangement of my own heart from God, 
Wien I consider the coldness of my own reli- 
gious affections, and my unprofitableness in the 
service of Him to whom lam under the highest 
obiigations, L often say, “my leauness! my lean- 
ness J and cry to God tor quickening grace. Ne- 
ver, my dear Paulina, never was there a people 
in greater need of an effusion of the Spirit of grace. 
But Lhave lately been move than ever alarmed, 





and almost tremble when I consi 
our fate. 

Ppt No pores truly sensible 
of retigion, the glories of the Rede 
of immortal ale and the awful eo ‘. 
portance of eternal things, can be Unconcerne " 
bout the prosperity of Zion, the progress of . . 
godliness, the conviction and conversion uf ~ 
ners, or the reviving and edification of the chit 
dren of God. But tell me, my dear Christi : 
why you are at present unusually alarmed, “7 


Chris. The love of pleasure and amusemen 
you know, reigns in the world, that lieth in al 
ness. Ihave marked its progress amongst the 
who make no pretensions to relizion. [have hear 
of their balls, their theatres, their Thespian cor 
their gambling matches, their horse races, &e. ki 
I flattered myself with the hope, that the profess 
ed disciples of Christ would keep themselves yp, 
spotted from the world. But how am [ disappoint 
ed and grieved to see the spirit of the world " 
vading and taking strong possession of the church: 
Parties of pleasure—assemblies for the gratifica 
tion of the carnal prepensities ef humart nature 
and for worldly and trifling conversation, - 
highly relished,and indiscriminately attended, by 
the professed friends and open enemies of the soy 
of God: and that distinction which ought ever tod: 
preserved between professors and non-professars 
appears to be entirely anaihilated at certain a. 
seinblages of youth for pleasure and diversion, 
Though their plays are extremely foolish, and(u 
from being of a dignified character, 1 am sorry 
say they have the approbation of their parenis- 
their fathers and their mothers, bound by the lay 
of God and by solemn, sacramental engagement ty 
train them up in the way of wisdom. but the mos 
unpromising syinptoi ts, that those parents ar 
not pleased with their brethren and sisters, who 
call in question the propriety of their conduct ia i 
thus countenancing their children to pursue van- 
itv, in intimate association with the children ol 


this world. . 


der what may be 


of the excellence 









Pau. The spirit of the world is irreconcileable 
with the spirit of true religion, and the love of 
vain amusement inconsistent with a due regard) 
God & the great concerns of the soul. The thought 
less sons and daughters of men will drink deep's 
of the cup of pleasure in times of degeneracy; 
but their titlies will be abandoned, if they ever 4" 
a discovery of their character & state, and thea 
solute necessity of immediate and suprewe ater 
tion to the one thing needful. Revivals of true te 
ligion and fashionable amusements cannot pr 
gress together. O tiat your thoughtless your, 
people would seriously coutrast their conduct and 
pursuits with those of the dear youth who have 
been subjects of a work of Divine grace Im sotie 
of the late revivals, and solemnly inquire whic 
course will bring them to immortal felicity " 
heaven. May they nv longer quench the Spint 
and squander away the accepted time aud dy 0! 
salvation, lest the harvest be past, and the sul 
mer ended, while they are not saved. 


Chris. I have long hope: to see a rev! 
ligion in this caurch, and prayed fora i 
freshing. And though there is little — 
the efficacy vf the Gospel among Us, I sha r Di 
tinue to pray for a glorious” manifestation © ne 
vine power in the resurrection of souls tha 
dead in sin. are 

Pau. 1 trust 42 Lord will grant you = 
clous presence, 9 /ur on you a Spirit of _“ his 
tion, and in answer to your prayers disp Y ct 
srace in the salvation of mu!titudes in so an 
i hope he will be your helper, your conn co 
your stay; that you will be enabled to ‘4 be 
to bim, walk in his ways, uiscountenance it 
and deed the practice of iniquity and - requit 
vanity, bear reproach with meekness, 40 
it with love and blessing. 
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ARTS, S CIENOES, &c. 
—=o aS ' 
Extract of a ne a gentleman, dated 
St Marys, January 30:h, 1818. - 
Sir 

are me much pleasure to inform you of 
the arrival yesterday afternoon, 0} the four travel- 
fing Naturalists, from Philadelphia, who are on 
an expedition to explore both East and West 
Fioridas, for subjects of Nataral History ;— Mr. 
William Maclure, the cclebrated Mineralogist , 
Mr, Thomas Say, who is now publishing the 
Insees of North America ; Mr. George Ord, 
who finished Mr. Wilsou’s Ornithology, and is 
preparing tu publish the Quadrupeds of North A- 
merica, and Mr. Titian Peale, from the Musenm, 
who is well qualified to preserve su'jects. and 
draws correcily, These gentlemeu are all Mem. 
hers of the Academy of Natural Sciences, and 
deserve the grealest praise from the citizens of 
the United States, for this arduacu- and d:fisult 
nterprise, which ought to have been underteken 
hy our government’ — They chartered a sloop at 
Savannah, and «quipped her for the expedition, 
and sailed on the 18th. of January, and after ha 
ving visited all the Sea Islands of Georgia, arri- 
ved here yesterday in goed health, last from 
Cumbeiland [s'ard ; to-inorrnw they sail for 
Augustine, to obtain farther passports from the 
Governor of the Floridas, (to whom they have 
letters fromthe Mouister near the United States.) 
befure they enter the Spanish terriiories, and 
Make proper inquiries respecting the hostile Ta- 
diuns, &c Amer. D. Adv. 


THE LITTLE O8AGE CAPTIVE. 


Fioin the Paooplist. 

Extract from a Letter of Rev E. Cornelius. 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the A 
merican Board of Commissioners for Fo 
reign Missions, bearing date Choctaw 
Agency, Dec. 2 1817. 

On my way tothe Chickasaw oation, I met 
several Cherokees returning from the Arkansas 
couatry, whither they had been on an exploring 
tour, They were returning with the desiga of 
laking their families to that country. Limproved 
the opportunity which the eccasion afforded, of 
ascertaining their disposition on the su'j ‘ct of es. 
tablishing schools in their new country, similar 
tothose they were about to leave in the Cherokee 
He'lon. Afier some consuliation among them 
selves, the interpreter answered, ‘‘ they say they 
Want schools b-d'y.” I have given you hisown 
words, as expressing better perhaps than I could, 
their earnestness on the subject. 

The state of the country they said was more 
quiet than it had been ; they observed they had 
had several trifting engagements withthe Osages, 
who had now left the untry. They had nume- 
ruus trophies of suece~sful contest with them ; but 
ree Aa so much affected my heart, as a small 
. ale child, apparently not more thas five years 

4ge, whom they had taken from the Osage In. 
‘ans, and were carrying as a prisoner. If ever 
oe a the emotion of compassion, it was 
ars beheld this innocent babe. I inquired 

Mola 209 0g when, (shocking to relate,) they 

hon : prs beay-- savage joy and complacency, 

child rae ts father and mother! The little 
| d already travelled with its new owner 


of more than 500 m: 
about 200 more miles, and had yet to travel 
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F immediately negotiated with the Cherokee 
who owned the child, for the privilege of having 
it educated inthe missionary family at Chicka- 
maugah. [ assured trim that it should be free of 
all expense to him, and represented, as well as I 
could, how desirable it would be to resiga it into 
the hands of those good men and women, who 
were at Chickamaugah, and who would prove 
the best of fathers and mothers toit. To my great 
joy, he most cheerfuliy consented ; and promised 
me hg weuld take the child to Chickamaugah 
soon after his return to his family, who resided 
within 30 miles of that place. 
that he had given a horse for the child, and had 
offered to sell it again, I suggested to him that 
probably Mr. Kingsbary would give him his 
price, which was, I think, not more than 100 
dollars. Atthe same time I wroteto Mr. Kings- 
bury, recommending that he would redeem the 
outcast orphan, and thus render its continuance 
under his protecting care forever certain. I knew, 
indeed, that his means were inadequate to sucha 
purchase, Consistently with attention éo other de- 
mands ; bat E could not doubt but thal some of 
our worthy friends at the north would replace the 
ransom. Are there none, whose maternal or pa- 
rental feelings would prompt themtocom nise 
rate this poor orphan babe, and induce them to 
pay the price of its redemption ? Where are the 
methers and daughters of Israel? Are their re- 
sources exhausted ? For myself I can say, and I 
think Tspeak according to the revelation of God, 
I had rather deserve the benour of apes: sah 
with my last dollar, to ransom this child, and 
give it a Christian father and mother, than wear 
the brightest meed of praise that military prowess 
ever won.— Should Mr. K ngsbury receive the 
child and apprize you of the fact, I hope the ap- 
peal will be made ; and should any one feel dis- 
posed to meet it, let such ao one be entitled to 
give the child a Christian name, Of one thing 
Tam confident; that none but aa heart of ada 
manot could resist the effect, which a personal ob- 
servation of what I have related was calculated 
to excite. 





In the following article is given the opinion of 
Mr. Dufour, who is an experienced vine dres 
ser well Known as the chief of the TPwiss set 
Ierson the Ohioriver—he now edits a news 
paper at Vevay. 


CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


Having promised to give some hints respect- 
ing the culture of the vine, I presume it will 
not be amiss to give, at this season of the year, 
some general ideas on the selection of a proper 
spot, and preparing the ground for the planting of 
a vineyard. Inthe middle and northern parts of 
France, in Germany and in Switzerland, the 
hill sides faciag the south, southeast and south- 
west, where the sail is of a rich, light and gravel- 
ly nature, are generally found to be the most fa 
vourable situations for the culture of the vine. Al 
though we may cxperience greater extremes in 
the coldness of the winier seasons. our summers 
and autumns are considerably warmer than in 
those countries, hence it may be natural to ex- 
pect, that the nesessily of having a south hill 
side situation, in order to obtain a complete ma- 
turity in the grapes will be diminished io propor- 
tien to our southern latitude, Ia Earope the 
vine succeeds wherever maize or Indian‘ corn 
growsto perfection, but maize des not succeed 
wherever the vine does,—it has also been re 
marked, that in Europe the vine succeeds well 
wherever the peach tree does. Is it not rational 
to suppose that in America as well as in Europe, 


Understanding | 


where maise and peaches graw, grapes also 
may be produced I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing it as my opinion, that as it respetisthe cal- 
ture of the kinds of vines which are cullivated in 
the vicinity ofthis place, two thirds of ihe whole 
country, is more or less adapted to it. I would 
remark however that in places where the late 
spring frosts are frequent the grapes may be so of- 
ten desiroyed that it would not be profitable to 
farmers to spend much time and labour in that 
way, a farmer therefore who wishes to estab- 
lish a vineyard, should first ascertain as nearly 
as possible, what part of his farm is best adapt- 
ed to such a plantation, or whether any part of it 
is suitable for that parpose or not ; which with. 
out actual experience may be more difficult to as- 
certain than one may suppose. 

Ithas already been remarked that where the 
peach tree succecded, there also the vine prosper 
ed, and as it celatesto the late frosts killing the 
fruit in the spring of the year I have reason to be. 
lieve that the fruit of the vine will aot be as often 
cat off by the late frost, as that of the peach tree, 
therefore, where the late frosts respect the peach- 
tree, the grape is sure to be spared, 

Although I do net consider it necessary 
to choose a hill side facing the south for 
the purpose of planting a vineyard, yet T think 
that a piece of ground of a rich, light, sandy soil, 
genily inclined towards the south, south east or 
south west, sheltered in the north and north west 
by a hill or range of buildings will be foard 
a most advantageous situation. ‘Ble much fa- 
voured borders of the Ohio, are, however.an ex- 
eeption, it is ascertained beyond doubt, that the 
Ohio flats, where the soil is not slashy and wet, 
as well as the hill sides bordering on them, are 
peculiarly well adapted to the culture ot the 
kind of vines reared in the vicinity of this place, 
and no doubt of many other species which might 
be introduced from other countries. 


The success of the vineyard depends greatly 
on the manner the ground Is prepared for planit- 
ing the vines ; some persuns content themselyes 
with ploughing well the place intended for the 
plantation; some dig holes somewhat deep- 
er than the ploughed ground, and others dig 
trenches about 18 inches deep, a!l of wham have 
been more or less successful— but the best way of 
all, is to overturn the whole surface of the ground 
which is intended to be planted asa vineyard, 
from 18 inches to 3 feet deep, which is dane by 
opening a trench or ditch at the foot of the picee 
of ground selected, (if it is got level) as wide as 
it is deep, and when the first ditch is opened and 
cleared, then a second ditch or furrow ts dug of 
the same width as the first, taking particular care 
to pul ia the bottom of the first diteh. the leam or 
top soil of the second, on the top of the clay or 
ground that is taken from the bottoms ; and so 
on with the third, fourth, &¢. until the whole 
ground intended tu be planted is thas overturned ; 
by this few or no weeds or grassess will grow 
the first and seeond years, and ‘he ground will re- 
maia light for a number of years ; the roats of 
the vines will penetrate deep in the ground, and 
not be so easily affected by drought. I think 
that where the soil is not sandy or gravelly, it 
would be advantageous to put in the bottom of 
each ditch a layer of about six inches of sand o¢ 
gravel, and on inl the layer of clay put on top 
would be so thick that the slip or vines would be 
entirely planted in that layer, it would be advisa- - 
ble to dig a small hole and fill it with vegetable 
soil, lest the weak roots of the young vines should 
mot be able the first year to force their way 
through the clay. | 
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“From the Vermont Tlelligencer. 
AN ADDRESS 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE 8TATE OF 
VERMONT, ON THE USE OF 


ARDENT SPIRITS. 


By a Committee appointed by the Legislature 
at Montpelier, October 1817. 
VELLOW CITIZENS— 

At a meeting of a number of gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Legislature and others at the Stete- 
Ticuse in Montpelier, October 15. 1817, a motion 
was made to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the expediency of adopting some measures for 
discoontenancing the too free ase of Ardent -Spi- 
riis, {o make report on the evening following. 
A Commitee was accordingly appointed, and on 
the evening following, the said Committee report- 
cd that itis expedient te appoint a large Com- 
mittee, to be composed of gentlemen residing in 
different parts of the state, to prepare and publish 
an address to the inhabitants of Vermont, on the 
subject, making such statements, & recommend. 
ing such measures in relation to the use of Ardent 
Spuiis, as they should deem proper. This re- 
port was accepted and adopted by the meeting 
#nd the following persons were appointed for the 
iteresatd purpose, viz.— 

Mis Excellency Jonas Gulusha, Governor of 
Vermont. 

His Honour Paul Brigham, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor. 

Son. Win. A. Griswold, Speaker of the H. 
of Representatives. 

Rev. Phineas Peck, 


Hon, Pliney Smith, 
Hoo. Ezra Butler, 
Hoo, Timothy Stanley 
Rev. Leonard Worcester, 
Rev. Bancroft Fowler, 


Hon. Beriah Loomis, 7 
Tion. J. D. Farnsworth, 
live, John IL. Cotton, 
Mon. Phinehas White, 
Hon. Darins Matthews, 
Hon. Chauncey Langdon, 
Heman Allen, Esq. 

beevt Barnard, Esq. p 

Jion. Wm, Slade, jun. Secretary of State. 
Cornel.us P. Van Ness, Esq. 

Hhon. Wo, Flall, and 

Rev. Chester Wright. 

The above named Committee, fully sensible 
that the evils arising fiom the ase of ardent spi- 
ils ip Our ceantry are great and alarming, res- 
pectlully invite the attention of their fellow citi. 
avons to the subject. } 

The time was, when Ardent Spirits were very 
spering}y used inthis couvtey, But for a series 
of years the use of them has increased antl cus- 
tom has renceced them a necessary article among 
the comforts of the family board, an ind:epensa- 
ble acticle of hospitable entertainment for every 
guest, and an essential stimulus to the labourer. 

When the Marshals took the Census in 1810, 
they were directed to collect, and return to the Se- 
cretary’s Office, the amount of all domestic manu- 
faciures Of any considerable importance iv the 
United States From these returns, it appears, 
that no less than 25 499,382 gallons of Ardent 
Spirits, were distilled that year, of which were 
exported 123.853 gallons, leaving 25,565,529 
gallons to he consumed at home. ‘The same 
year, about 8 000,000 gallons of rum and other 
foreign distthial liquors were imported to this 
country ; which being edded to the above 
25,365,529 produces an amount of 33 millions 


Members of Counci?, 


Members of the 
\ House of Repre- 
seniatives. 





865 thousand 529 gallons for our home con- 
sumption, in a single year. This quantity, if 
equally divided among the whole population, ac. 
cording to the census in 1810, would give'not far 
from four gallons anda halfto every man, woman 
and child, bond and free, in the nation. And 
if from the whole population, we subtract the 
number of slaves, and of children, the quantity 
to each consumer will be more than seven gal- 
Jons. 

The evils of this liberal use of ardent épirits, 
are neitber few nor small. Itimposes a heavy 
burden of expense. The cost of distilled liquors 
annually consumed in this State, cannot be esti 
mated much below a million of dollars. A town 
containing two thousand inhabitants, consuming 
its proportion of the quantity drank in the United 
States, annually expends, in the purchase of ar- 
dert spirits, at least one thousand dollars, besides 
the expense of time attending the purchase and 
consumption. Such a tax, if levied for any pub. 
lic purpose, would be thought and felt to be a 
grievous burden. 

But a far greater evil attendiog this eommon 
ond free use of distilled spirits is the intemperance 
to which it leads. A relish for this article of 
luxury has been strengthened and encouraged ; 
and from the free use of it, many have advanced 
from one deyree of indulgence tp another, till 
they have become notorioas drundards. Many, 
also, who have not acqnired that infamous cha 
racter, are advancing towards it with rapid 
strides, ‘The effects of intemperance are well 
known. Even where absolute drunkenness is 
avoided, the free use of spirits tends to enfeeble 
the powers of the mird, to enervate the body, 
to impair the health, to disqualify for business, to 
inflame the malignant and other evil passions, to 
enn broil families. to produce poverty, to generate 
distressing and fatal diseases, and in many in 
stances to occasion sudden death. And when it 
advances, as it to frequently does, into drunk 
enness. it reduces man to the lowest possible state 
of degradation, while it exposes him to every ca- 
lamity and to every crime. 

Intemperance bas been ascertained to be a 
principal cause of the taxes for the support of the 
poor. Information has been recently received 
from a respectable source, that out of eighty five 
persons supported at the work house inthe town 
of Portland, Me. seventy one became paupers in 
consequence of intemperance. ‘The expense to 
the town of supporting these paupers the past 
year, amounted to upwards of six thousand dol 
lars. Hence it appears, that more than four 
thousand dollars were expended by that town in 
one year, in supporting the wretched victims of 
intemperance. It is also stated on good authori 
ty, that two thirds of the paupers in Boston Alms 
House are brought thither by intemperance. And 
there is reason to believe, that the increasing bur. 
den of expense to many towns in this State for 
the support of the poor, is in no small degree aw- 
ing to the same cause, In proof of the baneful 
effects of this vice upon the mind, let the obser- 
vation of Dc. Waterhouse, of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, be adduced. ‘That eminent physician, 
some years ago, remarked to Dr. Rush, tat one 
ign d of the patients confined there on account of 
madness, had brought that terrible disease on 
themselves by the use of ardent spirits” It is 
reasonable to infer from this fact, that one third 
of :!l the maniacs in our country owe their 
wretchedness to the same_cause. The ravages 
of intemperance have been wide in extent and 
terrible in their effects, This degrading vice, if 
we exceyt the period of infancy, has spared no 


age Hor sex, nor candition nor character. It has 


umberéd:among its victims fai 

ters and the brightest Rmonearer a 
It has blasted the honours of the brave. Ith 
chilled the warmth of parental and conjugal ter 
and turned a domestic paradise into a wildernes 
of woes. Fi has extinguished the spark of “ 


nius— It bas withered the bloom of beauty— Ii hag 
the states. 


haman nature 


put oat the fjreof devotion. 11 hasdriven 
man from the Senate house, the judge from the 
bench, and the priest from theattar. It has be 
gared thousands of families, broken the hearts of 
multitudes of wives end mothers, and sent Meny 
a hapless victim to a premature grave. It has 
been calculated that 700 persons annually dis 
intemperance in the single State of Massachg. 
setts. Ifit prevailed here in an equal degree, the 
calcolation would give more than 200 annual vic 
tims in our own Siate. 

Alarmed at the progress of this vice, numbers 
with much zeal and ability, have raised their 
warning voice against it. Ecclesiastical bodies 
have addressed the public on the subject, and 
many associations have lately been formed wih 
a view (o ca interact thls destroyer of haman hap. 
piness. Ta many places intemperance has re. 
evived a powerful check. In ather places there 
is reason to fear it is still gaining grourd; and 
there is reason to apprehend, that, in some places, 
those who have begun to exert their energies to 
Oppose its force, bave relaxed their efforts, and 
that, as they have retreated, the enemy has ad. 
vanced. | 

Should this vice continue to increase for a suc. 
cession of years to come, with the rapidity wth 
which it has increased in some former years, it 
will destroy our national character. It will hos! 
us from the proud eminence on which we stand 
among the nations of the earth, to the depth of de- 
gradation and infamy. For this vice is at war 
with every virtue, and no virtue can long exist 
where it prevails, and its votaries will soon be- 
come the victims of inevitable misery and wretch 
edaess. It is, therefore, man’s worst enemy. 
It is highly offensive to our Creator and Preser- 
ver and provokes his indignation. 34 isa wanted 
abuse of the gifts of Providence, destrucitve to in- 
dividual and domestic bappiness, and saicid. w 
all who practise it. 

There caunot be a doubt that intemperance bas 
been greatly though unintentionally promoted by 
the frequent use of ardent spirits witan the bounds 
of temperance. By the free use of it in families 
and among labourers, multitudes have contract: 
eda habit which has gradually led them onto 
the greatest excesses. It has however been fully 
ascertained that the common use of ardent spirits, 
however temperately used, is no benéfit to 
health, but rather an injury. [1 is asserted 100 
by eminent physicians, that they are se!dom ust- 
fal in sickness. and very frequeatly injurious. I 
hus also been ascertained that men will perform 
more labour in the course of a season, without 
spirits than with then; and the leudable prac 
tice of great numbers of our most respectable 
tizens, who have ceased to furnish this article + 
their guests as well as for their families and their 
labourers , has rendered it no longer @ breacl I 
hospitality, or an indication of a penurious ol 
sition, to exclude it from our sideboards and 0 
tables. e ‘ti- 

With these views of the subject, apa 
zens, the committee cannot but recommen ol: 
imitation of the example of thase who have res . 
ved no longer, as a general practice, 10 USM 
spirits themselves, nor furnish them {oF 

ests or their labourers. . 
on Taat it is practicable thus to change the cf 
toms of society, they do aot entertain ® 
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raed, with much.satisfaction, that —Militaty officers are not insensible that the prac- 
have beep formed, composed of tice, which custom has imposed on them, of dis- 


tribating ardent spirits with a liberal hand on 


sf nense with the common use of distilled spirits. days of military parade, bas a powerful tendency 
They nave also been informed, that, in diferent to promote the free ase of this article, as a gen 


parts of our country, several towns have passed 
to the same effect. 
far has been, that large buildings have been ei 
ed and completed, as well as large crops raise 

afd secared, without the assistance of this article. 
Busiess has been better managed than formerly, 
and even the intemperate themselves are pleased 

ith the change. 

wine coptanh which the committee repose 
‘athe virtae of the commanity, induces them to 
believe, that were the extent and magnitude of 
the evil which hasoccasioned this address, knowa 
and considered, that community would not hesi 

tate to make any) sacrifice which might be found 
necessary to arrest tts destructive course. Toe 
glfdenial here recommended will be found no 
cacrifice. It will increase healih and comfort, 
ond be an anoual saving to our country of many 
millions of dollars, and preserve many thousands 
of yet happy families from infamy and ruin. 

The committee cannot conclade without soli 
citing the aid of every class of cii:zens in the 
work of reformation: 

The influence of the Christian ministry on so- 
ciety.is immense. No other institution has so 
' Minis. 
ters of the gospel of every denomination, will, 
therefore, it is presumed, feel the importance of 
naitingtheir example with their pabtic and pri- 
vale justructions against a practice fraught with 
so many evils asthe common use of distilled 11- 
gqnocs. Uauless this be done, there ts little hope 
if effecting the desired change. While those 
who are employed as the public instructors of 
matkiod, in morals and region, countenance 
any practice by their example, it is nat to be ex- 
pected tat others will be induced to refrain from 
lias a Vice or as a practice of evil tendency in so 
civly. ‘Theis esample in favour of the free use of 
ardent spirits, will give all the sanction to the 
prictice which its warmest advocates can ¢esire, 

Aware of this,and sensible thatthey have 
heretofore given too much countetiance to this 
practice, many Clergymen, within a few years, 
have not only raised their warning voice against 
itinth ir public misistrations and written addres. 
ses but have accompanied that wacning voice 
Withan example which says, more impressively 
thun words can speak, ** Touch not, taste not, 
handle not? Were all religious teachers of eve- 
ry order todo the same, it is believed an inealcu. 
lable henefit would result to society, 

What has been said of the Ministers of the gos- 
pel, will in some measure apply to all members 
of Churches. Professing the holy religion of the 
bible, their example is considered as giving a sanc. 
loa to every practice in which they habitually 
indulge, "Phe regard which they. feel for the 
Well being of society, will, it is hoped, induce 
them unanimously to adopt the course which is 
here recommended, and to use all their influence 
'0 induce others to do the same. 

' Legislatures, Magistrates and Civil Officers, 
mind 2 grade, will permit the committee to re- 
in “ them of the great extent of their influence 

re'ation to this subject ; and while they consi- 
rine they are the ministers of God to the peo- 
Pie for good, they will feel the importance of ex. 
their fe exainple worthy of the imitation of 
sail @ Ow-citizens. They, it is hoped. will be 
ed hana the leaders in producing the desir- 
ie with regard to the use of distilled spi- 


The result thus. 


eral practice. ‘Fhese honourable gentlemen are 
most respecifully solicited to inquire whether 
their good will towards those they are appointed 
to command, might not be better expressed in 
some other way than hy the distribution of an 
article, the free use of which is so detrimental to 
society, and they are solicited (he more earnestly 
from the consideration that days of military pa- 
rade are so often dishonoured by instances of in. 
toxication. : 

Physicians will also accept the desire of the 
co:ninitiee, to call their atiention to the influence 
of their example in this matter. ‘The most emi- 
nent of ihe honourable profession, have pro- 
nounced ardent spiriis to be generally injarious 
to health and the free use of them to generate 
many and fatal diseases.* In this opinion the 
whole faculty will undoubtedly concur. ‘The 
public confid ng in the jadgment of this respect- 
able class ef people, to whom they intrust their 
health, and even their lives, their opportunity to 
discourage the use of spirits is very great. But 
if they are seen to aecept of the namerous invi- 
tations, which in the course of their practice, are 
given them to refresi themselves with this article, 
their theoretical decison on the subj -ct will be of 
little atility. Their employers findiog the phy- 
sician with supreme knowledge of the probable 
effect, willing to risk his health in the free use of 


this article, seldom hesitate to risk their own. 


Should the example of physicians unanimously 
coincide wrth the opinions they have expressed 
on this subject, as that of many undoubtedly 
does, such an example would be extensively 
imitated, 

Facmers and mechanics ere ardently invited 
to make the experiment if but a single year, 
whether their interest and comfort and that of 
their families, will not be promoted by the mea. 
sure here recommended. 

Parents are more es, ecially entreated to con- 
sider the probable consequences of the free use of 
ardent spirits to their children. What parent 
does not shudder at the idea of a promising son, 
ora darling daughter, becoming the wretched 
victim of intemperance, and involving a whole 
household in the wretchedness which they now 
witness in some families. Yet there is reason to 
believe, that many parents are at this moment 
undesignedly laying the foundation of su dreadful 
acalamity. By the frequent practice of giving 
their children spirits, prepared im the most palata- 
ble marner, as well «s by the use of them in the 
circles of their friends, they are creating in their 
children a relish for this article, and a belief that 





* A medical writer in the Portland Gazette, 
quotes the College of Physicians in Edinburgh, 
as saying that the Brunonian, as it is termetl, has 

roved the cause of destroying thousands of lives. 

e says, “ Towards the close of the 18th century, 
it was ascertained by the physicians of New-Eng- 
land, that distilled spirits are improper in health, 
and unnecesary in disease. ‘That a distinguished 

hysician in Boston, wrote to a medical friend in 
Maine, that in all cases of debility, or deficient 
vital energy, stimulants are required, but not dis- 
tilled spirits, which overcast and debilitate the 
system.” In his concluding observations, he says, 
“ Hence we infer, that distilled spirits may be dis- 

ensed with in diseases of every denomination, 


the free use of it is an appendage of elegance, and 
~ proper expression of friendship and hospi- - 
tality. 

By all the affection they bear toward their off- 
spring, the pride of their families, and the bore of 
society, parents are entreated to forbear. ‘Phir 
sober reflections on this subject, the committee 
are persuaded to believe, will induce them most 
heartily to concur with these proposals end to 
banish from the sight of their children, an article 
so likely to prove their bane. 

The commnittee avail themselvea of this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate their fellow citizens outhe 
prosperity of our country, and particularly that 
so much Ses recently been done to counteract the 
evil which is the subject of this Address. 

Let the hands of all who have envaved in this 
benevolent work, be strong. And !et all whe 
wish well to their country, wnite wiihthem, and 
threugh the blessing of God, the desived object 
will be speedily accomplished. 

By order and in behalf of the Committee, 

PAUL BRIGHAM, Chairmen. 

Cuester Wriceut, Secretary. f ‘ 
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“From the Philadelphia True American. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


“ But at the last it biteth likea serpent, and sting-. 
eth like an adder.”—~Prov. 


O take the maddening bow! away ! 
Remove the poisonous cup! 

My soul is sick—its bur ning ray 
Hath drank my spirit up: 

Take—take it from my loathing lip, 
Ere madness fires my brain ; 

Take—take ithence! nor let me sip 
lis liquid death again. 


O dash it on the thirsty earth, 
For I will drink no more ; 

It cannot cheer the heart with mirth 
‘That grief hath wounded sore 

For serpents wreathe its sparkling brim, 
And adders lurk below: 
{i hath oo soothing charm for him 
Who sinks oppressed with wo. 
Say not, “ Behold its ruddy hue— 
* O press it to thy hps !” 

For ‘tis move deadly than the dew 
That from the Upas drips ; 

It is more poisonous than the stream 
W hich deadly nightshade laves 

Its joys are transient-as the beam 
‘T'bat lights its ruddy waves. 


Say not, “ It hath a powerful speil 
‘¢ To soothe the soul of care ;” 

Say not, ‘** It calms the bosom’s swell, 
** Acd drives away despair!” 

Art thoa its votary ?—ask thy sou)—- 
Thy soul in misery deep—- 

Yea, ask thy conscience if the bow} 
Oaa give eternal sleep ! 


Then, hence, away! thou deadly fue 
Of happiness the whole ; 
Away—away ! I feel thy blow, 
Thou pausy of the soun ! 
Henceforth 1 ask no more of thee, 
Thou bane of Adam’s race ! 
Bat to a Heavenly fountain flee, 
Aod drink the pews of race. 
BOSTON BARD, 
—= 


The longest life is a lingering death. First in- 


eing happily furnished with substitutes. which fancy dies, then childhood, then youth, then man. 
> 


will answer all the purposes of spirits and may 
. ying. 


de used with safety 


then old age, and then we take an 

















8 ae ge ger eS ET CE IE - 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
GENERAL GLASCOCK. 


Mitledgeville ( Geo. ) Feb, 10, 1818. 

Extract from a general order recenily issued 
by brigadier general Glascock : “ It being deem- 
ed highly essential to the service, that a small de- 
tachment of mounted infantry or riflemen, should 
accompany the troops in the present crisis, he ap- 
peals to the pride and patriotism of the hardy 
sons-of Georgia, with a firm belief, that they will 
hasten with alacrity, to the tented field, prepared 
io Meet the unreleating foe, whose hands are al- 
ready stained with the blood of our. fellow- 
citizens,” 

‘To meet the wishes of the commander in chief, 
(says the Augusta Chronicle,) Gen, Glascock 
has used every exertion in his power, and there 
is no doubt he will receive a sufficient namber 
of volunteers, in time for service. Understand. 
> captain B-rrien, of the Jefferson cavalry, had 
expressed a desire to volunteer the service of his 
command, the general, immediately on his arri- 
val here, with his characteristic promptitade, dis- 
patched an express to this patriotie officer, inform- 
ing bim that his company would bz accepied. 

Major Franklio ©. Heard, has been appointed 
by Gen, Glascock, Brigade Inspector. 


Gen. Jackson it is believed, has reached our 
southern frontier, ere this. ‘I'ravellers from the 
west say. that he has under his commaad 1500 
volunteers from Tennessee. 





From the Georgia Journal Extra of Jan. Sist. 


Copy of a letter from Gen. Mitchell, Agent 
for Indian Affairs, to Governor Rabun, 


dated : 
Creek Agency, Jan. 28th 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

I have barely time to announce to you, the ex- 
ecution of a ‘Freaty with the Creeks on the 22d 
instant, by which they have ceded to the United 
States for the use of Georgia, two considerable 
tracts of land. The one lying to the East side 
ofa line. to be ran from what. is asnally called 
Jackson’s Treaty Line, by the head of a creek 
& ied by the Indians Al.cas,ac,a,hkie, a direct 
wud the nearest course to the Oemulgee river. 
The creek referred to, empties into the Oemalgee 
some where near the Big Bend, and not far above 
Blackshear’s road, but how tar the head of it ex- 
tends is uncertain, although from its size, being 
considerable, it must of course be considerably 
above its mouth. The other tract lies between 
, the Ulco,fou,hatjchie, and is said to be of con- 
siderable extent and value. 


The price stipulated for the tract is 120,000 
doliars. 

I expect to leave this for Georgia the first fair 
day, and will then have the pleasare of presenting 
fur your consideration, an exposition of facts and 
circdmstances, attending the present state of af. 
fairs in the Creek Nation, upon which youcan 
rely ; for I perceive by the public papers that 
as usual, false impressions are entertained, and 
nieve conjecture taken for real faets, 


Lam de:r sir, with great esteem and respect, 


your very obedient servant, 
D. B. MITCHELL, 


Agent for Indian Affairs. 
His Exc’y. Governor Rasun. 


-evitable conse 
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“WAR WITH SPAIN. 
Savannaun, Feb. 11. 

If the last accounts from Europe may be de- 
pended upon, of the intention of Spain to declare 
he whole of the harhours and coast of South A- 
merica in a state of blockade without diserimina- 
tion, war with the Qnited States must be the in 
We have heard a good 
deal about paper blockades, but the one contem- 
plated of an immense continent with some half 
dozen of frigates, surpasses every thing of the 
kind that has yet happened—and most assuredly, 
will not be submitted to by the citizens of this 
country —For the last twelve months the pub. 
lie have been amused by reading in the news- 
papers various statements of the progress of the 
negociation with Spain for the cession of the 
Floridas, &c. Sometimes the business was io 
a fine train at Madrid, and would have been con- 
cluded to the satisfaction of all parties, were it 
not that the king was to marry a wife! and con- 
sequently his ministers were all engaged io at 
tending to the royal preparations for the ceremo- 
ny— it became of course expedient that the pend- 
ing negotiation should be transferred to W ashing- 
ton, with which his catholic majesty’s ambassador 
was charged, with fall powers to conclude a 
treaty, on all the points of difficulty between the 
two countries ! every one was convinced that the 
Floridas were ceded, or would-be ceded How- 
ever, after a fine display of diplomatic skill on the 
part of Chevalier de Onis, the whole business is 
blown up—and the public hears with astonisb- 
ment that nothing has been done! and what 
is worse, not the slightest hope on the part of the 
government, that any thing satisfactory can be 
done, 

Now we have. ono idea, notwithstandiag the 
aid of a few vessels of war from Russia, that the 
colonies will seon be obliged to succumb—in- 
deed we have no idea of their being conquered 
at ull, Should eget be the mediator, there 
is nothing to apprehend from the conditions she 
would propose to the colonies, and if there were, 
the latter would not yield tothem ; and it is well 
known if the former has the power, which is at 
least doubtful, she has not the will or inclination 
to enforce them. 


The iaference we draw from the premises Is, 
that if the war continues between Spain and the 
colonies, the United States will necessarily be 
impelled to engage in it in defence of their lacra 
tive commerce with many parts of South Ame- 
rica. 





Alexandria, February 26, 1818. 


From our Correspondent at Washington. 


February 25. 
SPAIN, 

Matters between Spain and this country thick- 
enrapidly. Mr. Forsyth, who is understood to be 
generajly inthe confidence of the executive, yes- 
terday moved for an address to the President, re- 
questing him to lay before the House so much of 
the correspondence with that government as will 
enable Congress to judge what ground there is for 
expecting an adjustment of the differences be- 
tween that government and this country. He re- 
marked that.the House would find from those do- 
cuments that every effort of our minister at Ma- 
drid ‘to bring about a settlement had been evaded. 
He reminded the House that the President had 
informed them that a negociation was going on in 
Washington, and said that the result of that ne- 
gociation, or the state it wa$in, ought to be im- 
parted to the House. For hjmself, he could say 


that he was tired of negociating with Spain, and All letters to 





SRR teeintt 


wished to know whether there was 


ofits being brought to a reasonable ievae Prospeet 


—_— See 


_ Newport, 
By the arrival here on Tuesday, of a Vi 


Aborn in 54 days from Buenos A ne, 
frou that place ta the Sth alt. halve been vee 
ed. N ‘change had taken place in the R, al. 
ist or Patriot armies in that quarter, shiek oe 
Sate Naa ro Prizes were daily arrivig 

and several privateers were lying i : 
ready for sea. arene Pabowr, 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW York ” 
We have been highly ple Apa - 

n highly pleased ourselves, and 

we presume others have been no less gratified, 

the harmony and ananimity which has thus for 
been displayed by the Legislatare at.its presen We” 2 
session. Party spirit no longer obtrudes itself ig ‘ p 
protract the important business of the state, to ere. re - 
ate divisions among the representatives, to arr, pa seh 
brethren of the same community in the ranks of te ra P 
hostility and tomar with the wormwood Of politi. ea . 
cal strife, that spirit ‘of social intercourse and red ‘The 
communication, which ought ever to be cherich. y my he 
ed by the representatives of freemen. As mem. Aid ty it 
bers of agreat, wealthy and power‘ul state, we our kin 
have ali the same interests at stake, the same in our gor 
Centives to action, and are all equally interested as muck 
in the adoption of those measnres, which cop. » God is 
duce to the promotion of the prosperity and hap. ossessiv 
pioess of the penple, and to exalt our national cha. ersignes 
racter. The officers of the house were elected al. erly ab 
most unanimously, and in the choice of a coun. f that fa 
cil of appoint ment, the vote was ananimons, with wkve 
the exception of one or two candidates. This, we ry : 
believe, is almest without a precedent. A dispo- iegechee 
sition also prevails to transact the businessol the +i... , 
state with all: the promptitude and dispatch Sead te 
which is consisteat with a proper examination of BRB... +, ; 
the various and im, ortant subjects of legislation. ity of ¢ 
The taleats of the House of Assembly are cer: lyion { 
tainly very respectable ; aod several Dew mem- at mea 
bers have given proofs that their services will be hich has 
highly valuable to the community. Upon this we, | 
happy and auspicious state of affais,we congratu- hat nin 
late the public at large ; believing atthe sand mighty, 
time, that the high interests and destinies ofthe Bae. Jc 
state will be advanced in a manner eqo lly cre- sey 
ditable to the Legislature and beneficial to the a : : 
people. a as 
= — oe ee dirien: 
THE WEEKLY RECORDER, to pee 
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MAIN STREET, CHILLICOTHE. onard 
TERMS. thks 
Theprice to subscribers, exclusively of postage, ¥ phe J 
‘Lhree Dollars per annum, to be paid in advanet, Aptaics 
with the addition of Twenty-five Cents for eve- & Goup 
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No subscription received for a shorter time os ts, MY ¢ 
one year—Subscribers not at liberty A hot lngalese 
draw, without paying arrears —A failure oe be Ith ne ; 
notice of the discontinuance of a subscrip * e sick ng 
at the end of year will always be considere bs ighor 
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